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sociation has stood as our exponent of 
library standards. It has been largely re- 
sponsible for much of the best in library 
work today. Directly or indirectly it has as- 
sisted every library worker, whether a 
member of the Association or not. The 
Association has reached a place where this 
assistance given must be reciprocated by 
every library worker. A French visitor 
to this country once remarked that Amer- 



ican organizations chiefly represented the 
aggregate weaknesses of their members. 
The American Library Association must 
represent the combined strength of its 
members, and with this strength there 
must be the confidence, loyalty and whole- 
hearted support of every member, so the 
A. L. A. may secure an influence in this 
country more commensurate with its pos- 
sibilities and potentialities. 



PAPERS PRESENTED AT COLORADO SPRINGS CONFERENCE BUT PRINTED 

ELSEWHERE 



The following timely papers, having al- 
ready appeared in the library periodicals, 
which are available in nearly all libraries, 
are not reprinted here: 
The inarticulate library assistant, by Mar- 
jory Doud, St. Louis Public Library. 
Library Journal, June 15, 1920, pp. 540- 
43. 
How can the beneficence of libraries be 
directed toward their assistants? by 
Lora Rich, Chicago Public Library. 
Public Libraries, July 1920, pp. 365-368. 
Choosing a librarian from the assistant's 
viewpoint, by Jennie M. Flexner, Louis- 
ville Free Public Library. Public Li- 
braries, October 1920, pp. 429-432. 



The Public library and the school library 
—A joint opportunity, by Harriet Wood, 
Supervisor of School and Public Libra- 
ries, St. Paul, Minn. Library Journal, 
August 1920, pp. 631-34. 

What of the summer library school as a 
factor in professional education? by 
Harriet E. Howe, assistant professor, 
Simmons College Library School, Bos- 
ton. Library Journal, July 1920, pp. 
583-87. 

Business Libraries and basic service, by 
Dorsey W. Hyde, jr., librarian, Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. Li- 
brary Journal, June 15, 1920, pp. 550-51. 



THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT AND THE LIBRARY BOARD 
Bx Martha Patrick, Public Library, New Orleans, Louisiana 



The forces of unrest manifesting them- 
selves in various and sundry ways through- 
out the world — the result primarily of the 
social and economic upheaval of the great 
war — are not absent in the stately and 
dignified halls of "librarydom" where the 
adjustment to meet changed conditions is 
necessarily slow, due to a certain intel- 
lectual aloofness obtaining in such insti- 
tutions. 

To any student or close observer of the 
signs of discord and unrest among the 
rank and file of library workers, it must 
appear hopeful and encouraging to note 
that the men higher up in this noble pro- 
fession are beginning to concentrate their 
efforts upon the fundamental causes of the 
disintegration which is unfortunately 



manifesting itself among the workers, 
hence threatening the solidarity of the 
entire structure. 

It is meet indeed under such circum- 
stances to issue a call to every earnest, 
conscientious worker in the world of li- 
brary endeavor, to come forward and face 
the issues squarely, contributing her mite 
towards a solution of the problems which 
so vitally affect her every-day existence 
and which entitle her to respect and con- 
sideration. 

This great conference of the American 
Library Association has set apart one of 
its general sessions for the discussion of 
staff problems, and the writer approaches 
the one assigned to her, the mbbabt as- 
sistant and heb trustees, with a deep 
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sense of the responsibility thus incurred 
and the earnest hope that her modest ef- 
fort may he the means of throwing some 
light upon one of the tangled problems 
the Association has set itself to unravel. 

What are the points of contact between 
the library assistant and the library 
board? Can the unrest among the work- 
ers be partly traced to an unsympathetic 
attitude which has grown up between them 
from causes yet to be discovered, and for 
which probably neither party is directly 
responsible? 

Are not the results to be obtained from 
a better understanding of the situation 
well worth the effort to get at the causes 
of these fundamental notes of discord? 

In an earnest endeavor to discover the 
points of contact between these two im- 
portant factors in the construction of the 
stately and beautiful library scheme, 
would not the spirit of co-operation thus 
engendered clear the atmosphere and pave 
the way for that sympathy and understand- 
ing so necessary for success? 

Visualizing the situation as at present 
confronting the library assistant, it would 
appear that these are questions involving 
in their solution the disintegrating forces 
now at work, and which are daily widen- 
ing the breach between the assistant and 
her trustees. 

A battle is half won when the difficulties 
of the situation are fully grasped, the 
field of conflict fully surveyed, and a de- 
termined attitude springs up to win out, 
no matter what the" odds. 

So it must be with the library assistant 
and her trustees. The issue must be 
squarely faced, the difficulties grasped and 
an earnest effort made to reach some com- 
mon ground where library problems can 
be discussed. 

Is it not logical to assume that the com- 
mon ground, the meeting place as it were 
for discussion between the two, is mu- 
tual interest in the welfare and advance- 
ment of the best interests of the library? 

Concentrated effort, unity of purpose, 
and a forward looking movement would at 
least be the result of such efforts. 



The library trustee occupies a very un- 
enviable position in that he is often a tar- 
get for many frontal attacks from the 
staff member who, we will say, thought- 
lessly fails to analyse the difficulties of 
the trustee's position. 

The men chosen to serve on a library 
board are usually prominent in business 
and professional circles in the community 
in which their particular library is lo- 
cated, and the duties they assume in tak- 
ing office on such an important board 
must be considered in the light of high, 
unselfish, public service, since there is 
no remuneration or material recognition 
in connection with it. They are expected 
to give quite a bit of their valuable time 
and attention to the solution of problems 
affecting the staff and to be the final court 
of appeal to which all complex and tangled 
questions will be deferred. 

They must look into the financial needs 
of the library, pass upon the just and 
equitable distribution of the money ap- 
propriated for its maintenance, and in 
every way arbitrate between conflicting in- 
terests and conflicting ambitions which 
surge resistlessly through the sea of libra- 
ry life, even as it does in other fields of 
usefulness and activity. 

Looking then into this side of the ques- 
tion, and attempting earnestly to visualize 
some at least of the difficulties which con- 
front a board, who as individuals unself- 
ishly have assumed responsibilities of such 
far-reaching import, let us as briefly as 
we may turn to the other side of the 
question — the worker. 

A library staff is a corps of workers, 
pledged as individuals to put forward their 
conscientious and intelligent effort in the 
service of the public's diverse needs and 
intellectual demands. The assistant's work 
is onerous as well as trying, for to be 
an intelligent and responsive assistant in 
the illimitable fields of library work, ne- 
cessitates ceaseless vigilance, constant in- 
tellectual application and the cultivation 
of those diplomatic arts which will enable 
her to cope successfully with a critical 
public. 
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Viewed in the light of a fair and just 
compensation for her undivided time and 
strenuous service, the stipend accorded 
her as a remuneration is considerably be- 
low the standard of a living wage with no 
definite prospect of advancement no mat- 
ter how earnest her efforts may be. 

The daily increasing consciousness that 
her discouraging and difficult position is 
not fully understood by her trustees, or 
worse still, is held as a matter of indif- 
ference, is leading to antagonism on her 
part, and a desire to promote her own 
advancement through other means than 
are now available. 

This situation should be promptly met 
by the board, and every effort made to 
bring about a better and more sympathetic 
attitude from the staff. This can be done 
only by a broad, human understanding of 
the difficulties which alike confront both 
staff and trustees. 

Will the board undertake a practical 
application, rather than an academic def- 
inition of the spirit of co-operation? 

Will they put new life and hope into 
the working force of the library, at pres- 
ent disorganized on account of low sal- 
aries and other discouraging aspects? 

Will they take the lead to which their 
position entitles them, and to which their 
training and experience as men of af- 
fairs pre-eminently fit them, in the pro- 



motion and development of a more cordial 
spirit between themselves as trustees and 
the staff? 

Will they attempt to reach the individ- 
ual worker to the end that she may feel 
that her particular problems, her partic- 
ular ambitions, are matters deserving at- 
tention and recognition? 

If they will attempt this in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, the "point of contact" 
will be discovered, the common ground 
found on which workers and trustees can 
meet and discuss staff problems, with a 
view to their solution. 

The dawn of a new age is upon us; the 
hitherto inarticulate worker must be rec- 
ognized and her claims adjudicated be- 
fore humanity's tribunal. 

It is democracy's great appeal, and if 
the world is to be made safe for the growth 
and development of that ideal, then we of 
our vast library system have resting upon 
us a most solemn responsibility. 

Shall we rise to it, recognizing our 
work as part of the educational and fun- 
damental forces of the world, the trustees 
indeed of enlightenment and moral force, 
or shall we, in arrogance and indifference, 
heed not the call, which the poet em- 
bodies so beautifully in these lines: 

"Men my brothers, men the workers; ever 
reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest, 
of the things that they shall do." 



NOTES FROM LIBRARY WORK FOR THE BLIND 
By Lieutenant Feank Schoble 



I think it is necessary to give you some 
of my reasons for bringing this subject to 
your attention. A man who finds himself 
in a new environment will take notice of 
his surroundings. If a man is transported 
as an immigrant to a new country, he will 
notice the condition of the people in that 
country and if, as in the case of the blind, 
they are unfortunate, he notices what is 
being done for them by the more fortunate 
neighbors. If he finds conditions can be im- 
proved, it devolves upon him to do every- 
thing in his power to improve these con- 



ditions. Since the war the blinded sol- 
diers have received an education and train- 
ing which up to the time of the war was 
denied to civilians. When the blinded sol- 
diers began returning from "over there," 
the work of their rehabilitation was begun. 
The whole country seemed to sympathize 
with us in our new condition and with the 
attempt to help us to place ourselves on 
our feet. Many people never before inter- 
ested in work for the blind were interested 
in the work for the blind soldier. 



